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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN MAY 


General business conditions continued to improve dur- 
ing May. Steel production rose above 2 million tons a 
week for the first time since May, 1960; and automobile 
output amounted to 542,300 units, the highest monthly 
total so far this year. Other weekly production series 
continued to exhibit strength. The over-all index of in- 
dustrial production added 3 points to reach 108 percent 
of the 1957 average, after adjustment for seasonal in- 
fluences. 

Unemployment in May dropped 194,000 to 4.8 million, 
and employment rose 1.0 million to 66.8 million. These 
changes were about normal for this time of year; the 
seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment actually in- 
creased slightly to 6.9 percent of the labor force. Retail 
sales rose 1 percent to $18.1 billion, largely as a result of 
a 12 percent gain in the daily rate of automobile sales. 


Construction Edges Up 

According to preliminary estimates, the value of new 
construction in May amounted to $4.8 billion. This 
amount was 11 percent above April outlays, compared 
with a normal seasonal increase of 9 percent at this time 
of year. As a consequence, the seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate of new construction rose about 2 percent in 
May. The total for the month was 3 percent above the 
year-earlier month. 

Private construction expenditures in May totaled $3.3 
billion, an increase of almost 9 percent over April. The 
resulting advance of 1 percent in the adjusted annual 
rate of private outlays was almost entirely due to a 
10 percent gain in private residential building that car- 
ried this type of spending above $1.8 billion. Public ex- 
penditures on new construction were up 18 percent, com- 
pared with a normal rise of 13 percent between April and 
May. This resulted in a 4 percent increase over April in 
the adjusted annual rate of public outlays, which reflected 
primarily an unadjusted 54 percent advance in highway 
spending. 


Forecast of Capital Outlays Cut 


Although an increase in business investment in new 
plant and equipment is still anticipated in the third quar- 
ter of this year, the first-quarter annual rate of actual 
expenditures was revised downward to $33.85 billion. 
This was $550 million less than the estimate published in 
March and had the effect of reducing the annual esti- 
mate by $100 million from the earlier forecast for 1961. 


The estimate for the second quarter is unchanged 
from the March forecast of a $33.8 billion annual rate. 
The third-quarter rate is now expected to rise to $34.60 
billion, with a further increase in the fourth quarter to 
an annual rate of $35.54 billion implied in the current 
estimate of $34.46 billion for the year. 


Inventories Turn, Sales Steady 


The liquidation of inventories was apparently brought 
to an end in April as manufacturers added $100 million 
to the book value of their stocks while retailers and 
wholesalers held theirs at the levels of the preceding 
month. The turnabout by manufacturers reflected a $200 
million increase in stocks of nondurable producers which 
was only partly offset by a decline in the durable goods 
segment. At the end of April, total manufacturing and 
trade inventories amounted to $91.1 billion, of which 
$53.4 billion were held by producers, $24.4 billion by 
retailers, and $13.3 billion by wholesalers. 

Sales in April by manufacturing and trade firms held 
steady at a seasonally adjusted $60.1 billion, after making 
gains in the two preceding months. However, manufac- 
turers experienced an increase of 2 péteent in sales, most 
of it in durables, thaty carried’ their seasonally adjusted 
total to $30.2 billion; On the other hand, sales\by whole- 
salers fell back /$400 millionte, $120 billion, and retail 
volume dropped $200 million to $17.9 billion. 


Consumer Debi Down Again 


After a small rise if Mateh;instalment debt of con- 
sumers in April resumed the contraction that began in 
January. A seasonally adjusted decline of $139 million 
left the total of this type of short- and intermediate-term 
consumer debt at $42.0 billion. Decreases of $145 million 
in automobile paper and $41 million in other consumer 
goods paper outstanding were only partially offset by a 
$46 million increase in personal loans. There was little 
change in repair and modernization loans. 

Noninstalment debt of consumers was reduced $104 
million, after allowance for seasonal factors. A large 
reduction in amounts due on charge accounts and a small 
decrease in single-payment loans, coupled with a small 
rise in service credit, accounted for this change. The 
decline in all types of consumer debt amounted to $243 
million after seasonal adjustment. The total of all types 
outstanding at the end of April aggregated $54.0 billion, 
up $1.6 billion from the year-earlier date. 
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International Monetary Reform 


The Economist (London, May 6, 1961) set forth the 
view that “Important reforms in the world’s monetary 
systems are on the way.” Behind this statement lies the 
recognition that the present system, an outmoded gold 
exchange standard, is not only inadequate for the world 
economic development we seek but actually dangerous to 
the prosperity we have already achieved. 

There are two kinds of problems urgently crying for 
international monetary reform. The first has to do with 
the need for adequate liquidity in world monetary sys- 
tems. No longer is the world’s gold supply expected to 
meet the needs of anticipated economic growth. The 
second concerns means of establishing terms for inter- 
national transactions that will make exchanges of goods 
and capital movements mutually advantageous. Deflation 
of a country’s domestic economy in order to adhere to 
fixed exchange rates is no longer considered an accept- 
able alternative. 


The Problem of Reserves 

Most recent discussions have tended to focus on the 
first of these problems. This is entirely understandable, 
since it is the most direct problem of money supply and 
the orientation of those who have written is primarily 
financial. The basic objectives are those long accepted 
in the operation of national monetary systems: to pro- 
vide adequate financial reserves, by means of which each 
country would be enabled to meet its international obli- 
gations during temporary periods of stress, and to keep 
the over-all level of reserves growing in line with the 
growth of economic activity in order to prevent monetary 
tightness from becoming an obstacle to progress. 

Three plans for dealing with the problem have been 
proposed. We agree with The Economist in favoring the 
most comprehensive of these, but if it fails to win ap- 
proval, a simpler plan should certainly be adopted. 

The Triffin Plan (Robert Triffin of Yale University) 
calls for the most extensive revision of existing institu- 
tions. It would make the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) a kind of central bank for central banks. Each 
country would agree to hold part of its reserves as IMF 
deposits (initially at least one-fifth). This would inter- 
nationalize foreign exchange reserves and eliminate the 
danger of a run on a key national currency, like the 
dollar weakness and mounting gold outflows experienced 


last summer. The IMF would also be authorized to make 
loans and investments, expanding its credit in the same 
way as any national central bank, but certain restrictions 
are proposed to prevent inflationary use of this authority. 

The Bernstein Plan (E. M. Bernstein, former director 
of research, IMF) proposes to increase reserves by two 
means within the scope of IMF’s present articles of 
agreement. First, the present quotas of the members 
would be integrated with their working reserves and each 
would be permitted to draw freely on its quota to meet 
balance-of-payments deficits. Second, the great trading 
countries would undertake in advance to lend the IMF 
stated amounts of their currencies, so that the surpluses 
of some countries could automatically be drawn upon to 
finance the deficits of other countries. 

The Stamp Plan (Maxwell Stamp, former Bank of 
England official and IMF director) proposes that the 
IMF should issue Fund Certificates totaling, say, $3 bil- 
lion in the first year, to be used in providing aid for 
underdeveloped countries. Member countries, though not 
necessarily all, would presumably agree to treat these 
certificates as reserves, accepting them in payment for 
goods and transferring them to each other to settle 
balances. 


The Problem of Exchange Rates 

Evidently there are various ways in which quasi- 
banking operations can be used to expand the available 
international means of payment. Preferably they should 
be carried on by an international institution capable of 
making banker’s decisions on the basis of the circum- 
stances slotting each loan. Banking operations as such, 
however, do not encompass the related problems of sta- 
bilization and control of the international monetary sys- 
tem in the interest of mutual progress. 

There would have to be decisions of monetary policy 
that do not flow from day-to-day transactions. The rate of 
credit expansion should be speeded or slowed from time 
to time as conditions of production and trade changed. 

There would also have to be procedures for adjust- 
ing exchange rates, in the light of balance-of-payments 
positions and relative price and wage levels, in order to 
correct a basic disequilibrium. Even the largest reserves 
could be dissipated by persistent losses, and attempts to 
bolster the position of a deficit country by loans might 
prove vain as well as costly. Countries in -this position 
often retreat into protectionism — through the imposition 
of tariffs, quotas, and other restrictions — and the result 
is harmful to all concerned. 

Sometimes a disequilibrium may arise from a coun- 
try’s own policies. This is usually true of countries that 
insist on exercising the privilege of internal inflation. 
In other cases, disequilibria may arise from special situ- 
ations. The dollar shortage that existed just after World 
War II practically required exchanges unfavorable to 
exports from this country. After the years of reconstruc- 
tion, however, during which the industrial countries were 
able to equip their industry with modern productive tools, 
the competitive advantage conferred by the rates set in 
that special situation have altogether different conse- 
quences. 

The tradition-minded country may regard exchange 
rates as sacrosanct, may struggle with its deficits, may 
raise: its sights on the tolerable level of unemployment, 
and may eventually resort to restriction to keep unem- 
ployment in specific areas from growing. It then makes 
far less than its potential contribution to world prosperity. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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SATISFYING THE NATION’S SWEET TOOTH 


Candy, a delicacy which in ages past could be afforded 
only by the wealthy, today finds a place in the diet of 
millions, rich and poor. Actually, widespread consump- 
tion of candy is chiefly a twentieth century development. 
Until about eighty years ago, much of the nation’s candy 
output came from small retail confectioners who pro- 
duced the bulk of their candy requirements in the 
kitchens of their stores. 

The candy industry in this country did not begin to 
acquire major significance until after 1869, when me- 
chanical power was first utilized in the manufacturing 
process. As cheaper, more hygienic candy products be- 
came increasingly available with the gradual replacement 
of hand operations by machinery, the industry grew 
rapidly. Between 1890 and 1910, the value of confec- 
tionery shipments jumped 145 percent to $135 million. 

However, it was not until after 1915, when the candy 
bar was placed on the market, that mass-production, 
assembly-line methods came into general use. Since 1920, 
large, efficient candy factories have sprung up to satisfy 
the nation’s sweet tooth, and a mass-distribution system 
which developed concurrently has made candy the most 
widely available food in the United States today. 


The Industry Today 


The shift of candy from a luxury item to a popular 
national food is shown by the fact that the confectionery 
industry ranks eighth in value added by manufacture 
among the more than 30 primary food processing indus- 
tries in the United States. In 1960, the industry shipped 
nearly 3 billion pounds of confectioneries —an all-time 
high — which sold for about $1.2 billion. The industry 
employs 76,000 persons. 

Generally, candy manufacturing is a nationwide in- 
dustry composed mostly of small business enterprises. 
The 1958 Census of Manufactures revealed that more 
than 90 percent of the 1,430 candy establishments em- 
ployed fewer than 100 persons and that more than 70 
percent had fewer than 20 employees. However, a small 
number of major producers hold a sizable share of total 
production, the eight leading companies accounting for 
20 percent of total employment and 25 percent of total 
value of shipments in 1958. 

The nation’s candy supply is distributed to the public 
through nearly 1.5 million retail outlets, a number sur- 
passed only by the cigarette industry. Small businesses, 
which constitute the majority of these outlets, account 
for nearly one-half of the nation’s total candy sales. The 
remaining sales are made through numerous chain or- 
ganizations, including confectionery stores owned by 
candy manufacturers, and vending machine operators. 


Trends and Problems 


Probably the most important change made by the in- 
dustry in the postwar era has been in methods of distri- 
bution. Before World War II, more than 61 percent of 
total shipments were distributed to retailers through the 
nation’s 10,000 jobbers or wholesalers. However, the 
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burgeoning postwar expansion of large retail organiza- 
tions, particularly supermarkets, led many of these larger 
outlets to deal directly with candymakers in order to 
obtain adequate supplies. Some even bought candy com- 
panies or became candy manufacturers by establishing 
their own plants. Today, 52 percent of candy producers’ 
sales are made to retailers, but this figure reached as 
high as 60 percent in 1953. 

Another important trend, which started originally with 
the introduction of candy bars and was stimulatéd in 
recent years by the development of supermarkets, has 
been the increased utilization of transparent packaging. 
As a consequence, bulk confectioneries, once the basic 
specialty of the industry, now account for less than 
15 percent of total volume; today, the same items are 
pre-weighed and packaged in various quantities. 

Although the candy industry has grown during the 
postwar era, it has expanded at a slower rate than all 
food industries as a group. This sluggishness stems partly 
from the fact that annual per capita consumption during 
this period has remained nearly static at 17 pounds; 
hence, increases in candy volume have resulted chiefly 
from the rise in population. 


National Candy Center 


Illinois is a giant in candy production. Nearly one 
billion pounds of confectioneries were processed in its 
125 candy factories during 1960. This huge volume made 
up about one-third of total national production and ac- 
counted for more than one-fourth of total candy sales. 
The dominance of the State in candymaking is further 
indicated by the fact that its annual sales are double those 
of New York, the state’s nearest rival. 

The development of the Illinois candy industry is pri- 
marily the result of the state’s strategic location at the 
hub of the nation’s transportation system and near the 
center of population. This has made it possible for candy 
manufacturers seeking national markets to bring to- 
gether the bulk of their raw material requirements from 
the farmlands of the Midwest and Illinois for processing 
and distributing to all parts of the country with minimum 
transportation charges. 

The industry here is centered primarily in the Chicago 
area. However, a number of factories are scattered 
throughout the State. Some larger downstate candy es- 
tablishments are located in Centralia, Robinson, Zion, 
Moline, Bloomington, and Danville. 

Largely explaining the high ranking of Illinois in 
candymaking is the tremendous volume of a few major 
producers found here. Curtiss Candy Company with a 
total employment of 4,000 is the state’s largest candy 
company. Among the other nationally known candy man- 
ufacturers are E. J. Brach and Sons, Bunte Brothers, 
Cracker Jack, Walter H. Johnson, Mars, and Williamson. 
All are established in the Chicago area. Together, these 
firms employed an estimated three-fourths of the state’s 
15,000 candy workers. 














STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF 


SELECTED INDICATORS* 
Percentage changes March, 1961, to April, 1961 















































-30 -20 to ° +10 +20 +30 +40 
COAL PRODUCTION 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 
EMPLOYMENT ~ MANUFACTURING 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
BANK DEBITS 
i. 
FARM PRICES Bus. 
* Not seasonally adjusted. 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 
Apr. Percentage 
— 1961 change from 
(1947-49 Mar. Apr. 
= 106) 1961 1960 
Electric power'................ 235.3 —- 1.5| + 4.5 
Coal production?.............. 73.9 — 4.4) + 5.7 
Employment — manufacturing’. . 93.9 + 0.2} — 7.2 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing 171.8* + 0.8; + 0.2 
Dept. store sales in Chicago‘... . 129.0 | + 4.9 | — 3.7 
Consumer prices in Chicago'. .. . 130.1 — 0.1; + 0.5 
Construction contracts®.........} 379.5 +22.4 | — 9.7 
RE TTT ee 220.7 — 98); + 8.2 
POPU 6. gina: e banelvee sae’ 83.0 — 2.4] + 1.2 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)*..| 310.4 —11.5 | 0.0 
Petroleum production™......... 117.6 Bas 1.7| + 0.3 








‘Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5 U.S. 


Assn.; Ill, Geol. Survey. 


* Data for March, 1961, compared with February, 1961, and March, 











Labor Statistics; * F. 


1Fed. Power Comm.; 7 Ill. Dept. of ~ Ill. Dept. of haber; 
ur. 0 a 
Dodge Corp.; * Fed. Res. Bd.; * Ill. Crop Rpts.; * Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 























Percentage 
. change from 
Item Apr. . 
1961 Mar. Apr. 
1961 1960 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 

Personal income!............. 410. 38 + 0.1] + 2.1 
Manufacturing! 

Mt SEEN ee A ae eo 362.4° + 2.0] — 2.6 

EMVOREORIOR. . occ ike ese aes- 53.4%>| + 0.2} — 2.4 
New construction activity! 

Private residential.......... 19. 8¢ +14.9| — 4.6 

Private nonresidential... .... 16.4° + 2.4} + 5.5 

0 eee 15.8 +17.3 | +12.5 
Foreign trade! 

Merchandise exports........ 23.24 +15.7 | + 6.4 

Merchandise imports........ 14.84 +17.6 | —10.7 

Excess of exports........... 8.44 +12.5 | +59.9 
Consumer credit outstanding? 

po errr er 54.0» + 0.1] + 3.5 

Instalment credit........... 42.0» — 0.2] + 4.3 
Business loans?............... 35.9% — 1.5}; —0.5 
Cash farm income’............ 27.3 — 0.7| + §.7 

Indexes 
(1947-49 

Industrial production? = 100) | 

Combined index............ 105". ¢ +2.9| — 3.7 

Durable manufactures...... . 998. | + 4.2] — 6.6 

Nondurable manufactures. . . | 113% + 1.8 0.0 

Oe SP ee 96". ¢ 0.0} — 2.0 
Manufacturing employment! | 

Production workers......... 93 +0.6| — 7.4 
Factory worker earnings‘ 

Average hours worked....... 98 +0.3| — 0.3 

Average hourly earnings..... 175 | +04) + 2.2 

Average weekly earnings... .| 172 | +0.7; + 1.9 
Construction contracts®....... | 290 + 4.2] — 1.8 
Department store sales?....... 148* + 1.4} — 3.9 
Consumer price index‘........ .| 128 0.0; + 1.0 
Wholesale prices* 

All commodities............ | 119 — 0.3/ —0.5 

Farm products............. 88 — 2.2] — 3.3 

DG a san es DE ce bk baw haces 109 — 0.5} + 2.1 

isles actatis witirmana Hae 128 — 0.1/ -—0.5 
Farm prices*® 

Received by farmers... .. a 88 — 2.2] -— 1.1 

Paid by farmers........... | 121 0.0 0.0 

eee 79! — 1.2] — 1.2 





1U.S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; ? U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture; * U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5° F. 
} of month. 
1961, compared with February, 


* Seasonally adjusted. » End 
Alaska. 4 Data for March, 


¢ Includes 





. Dodge Corp. 
Hawaii and 
1961, and 



































1960. » Seasonally adjusted. March, 1960. ©1957 = 100. * Based on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 
UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 
1961 1960 
Item 
May 27 May 20 May 13 May 6 April 29 May 28 

Production: 

Bituminous coal (daily avg.).........thous. of short tons..| 1,355 1,303 1,227 1,219 1,235 1,429 

Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 14,390 14,352 14,278 14,206 14,254 13,938 

Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous... . . 154 148 154 148 139 172 

Petroleum (daily avg.).............. thous. bbl...........| 7,054 7,061 7,013 7,143 7,249 6,815 

Steel Sa ead AUN AERIS Fie hosel a pa kn eee 1947-49=100....... 121 118 115 113 108 109 
io thous. of cars....... 579 568 551 544 544 640 
Department store sales................1947-49=100....... 137 146 157 140 146 139 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 

Bees IONS S55 oid ca oak we ee 1947-49=100....... 118.9 119.1 119.1 119.3 119.4 119.79 

Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 127.8 127.9 127.8 128.0 128.1 128.2 

PEs! ka eCecauevewane 1947-49=100....... 85.8 86.7 86.5 87.6 87.4 86.3 
Finance: 

I a il ere 31,586 31,883 31,804 31,905 31,492 31,368 

Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 368 303 368 399 369 299 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. ® Monthly index for May, 1960. 
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Manufacturers’ Sales and Inventories 


Manufacturers’ inventories turned up in April, re- 
versing the steady decline which began last September. 
The value of manufacturers’ inventories at the end of 
the month stood at $53.4 billion, up almost $100 million 
from the March level. At the same time sales moved up 
for the third straight month, rising 2 percent to $30.2 bil- 
lion in April, while incoming orders reached $30.7 billion, 
the highest point in 16 months. 

All of the April increase in inventories was centered 
in the nondurable goods industries as producers of dur- 
able goods continued to trim stocks during the month 
(see chart). By the end of April inventories of durable 
goods manufacturers had fallen about $2 billion over the 
past eight months. The latest monthly decline amounted 
to $140 million and left durable goods inventories at less 
than $30.2 billion in April. 

While inventories of durables continued to fall, man- 
ufacturers’ sales of durable goods turned up in February 
and reached $14.2 billion in April. As a result, the ratio 
of inventories to sales in the durable goods sector fell to 
2.13 in April, compared with 2.21 in March. 


Personal Income 


Personal income increased in April to a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $410.3 billion, a gain of $500 
million from the preceding month and $8.4 billion from the 
April, 1960, rate. 

The latest rise was centered entirely in wages and 
salaries, marking the second consecutive month that ag- 
gregate payrolls have advanced. The April increase of 
$2.2 billion in payrolls was spread through all industries, 
with the manufacturing group accounting for more than 
half of the over-all advance. 

The rise in payrolls was partly offset by reductions 
in the flow of agricultural income and transfer payments. 
The latter was almost $1.5 billion below the March rate, 
which included a stepped-up rate of $1.8 billion in dis- 
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bursements of National Service Life Insurance dividends 
to veterans. Normally such payments would be spread 
over the remainder of the year. 


Construction Contract Awards 


The dollar volume of contract awards for future con- 
struction fell to $3.3 billion in April, about 2 percent 
below the same month last year. Continued weakness in 
contracts for single-family housing was the chief con- 
tributing factor in the year-to-year decline. April com- 
mitments dropped to 74,588 units, a six-year low for the 
month and 14 percent under April, 1960. The decline in 
single-family housing awards was partly offset by an 
increase in contract awards for multi-family units. In 
dollar volume, total residential awards amounted to about 
$1.5 billion in April, off 2 percent from a year ago. 

Also contributing to the over-all decline was a 5 per- 
cent reduction in heavy engineering contracts during the 
month. Awards were down from $833 million a year ago 
to $794 million in April of this year. Contract awards 
for nonresidential construction were almost unchanged 
from April, 1960, levels. 


Machine Tool Orders 


Net new orders for metal-cutting machine tools fell 
to $41.6 million in April, a drop of more than 24 percent 
from the March total of $54.9 million. Domestic buying 
slipped to $31.8 million in April from $40.8 million in the 
previous month. Foreign business was also off during the 
month, dropping from $14.1 million to $9.8 million. For 
the first four months of the year total net new orders 
amounted to $171.6 million, compared with $176.3 million 
in the same period last year. 

Shipments of metal-cutting tools were also reduced 
in April, falling to $39.4 million, compared with $42.0 
million in March. This raised the industry’s backlog of 
business to five months at the end of April. 


Employment 


Increased hirings in such key durable goods industries 
as steel, autos, and heavy machinery, along with seasonal 
gains in construction and other outdoor work, raised 
total employment during May by over a million workers. 
The increase put the number of jobholders at 66.8 million, 
the second highest total on record for the month. A year 
ago employment reached 67.2 million workers. 

Unemployment during the month declined by 194,000 
persons to 4.8 million. This was slightly less than the 
normal seasonal drop and, as a result, the seasonally 
adjusted rate of unemployment inched up to 6.9 percent 
of the labor force. The total number of jobless in May 
included about 1.9 million long-term unemployed, about 
900,000 of whom have been without work for more than 
six months. 

Labor Department data, in thousands of workers, are 
as follows: 

May April May 
1961 1961 1960 


Civilian labor force.............. 71,546 70,696 70,667 
EERE ET OP oe 66,778 65,734 67,208 
pS SE Se Re ee 5,544 5,000 5,837 
Nonagricultural............... 61,234 60,734 61,371 
Unemployment................. 4,768 4,962 3,459 
Seasonally adjusted rate....... 6.9 6.8 5.1 


CANADA'S ECONOMIC PROBLEM—THE UNITED STATES 


FRED M. GOTTHEIL, Assistant Professor of Economics 


Only a few months ago, addressing a political gather- 
ing on the state of economic affairs in Canada, Lester B. 
Pearson, leader of Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposition in 
Canada’s House of Commons, rhetorically asked his 
audience: “Have we escaped the colonial frying pan 
only to have jumped into the Washington fire?” Such 
emotive queries reflect the feelings of more than one 
Canadian. The Prime Minister himself has on occasion 
and particularly on the eve of general elections made 
similar sharp remarks. Indeed, if Canadians agree on 
anything, it is generally on this issue of Canadian- 
American relations. 

There exists in Canada a genuine fear of being eco- 
nomically and culturally overwhelmed by its friendly, 
wealthy southern neighbor. Although this fear is not of 
recent origin, its intensity has sharpened markedly during 
the past decade to almost panic proportions. And not 
without some cause. 

Relations between Canada and the United States are 
not relations between equals. Our population exceeds 
180 million. Canadians, by comparison, number only 18 
million, most of them hugging the 3,000 miles of our 
joint border. Our gross national product should surpass 
$500 billion this year; Canada’s will approximate $35 
billion. The United States is virtually self-sufficient, with 
little more than 4 percent of its GNP directly related to 
the external market and almost all its capital formation 
from domestic resources. Canada, on the other hand, is 
heavily dependent upon international economic inter- 
course. As much as 30 percent of her total product is tied 
to the international market, and over 20 percent of her 
capital formation originates outside Canada. 


Problem One: External Ownership 


Historically, the Canadian frontier has long been 
challenged by external capital. The exceptional growth 
of the Canadian West before World War I, largely a 
result of the railway boom, was principally financed by 
outside funds, the major contributor then being England. 
Yet even as early as 1914, American investments in 
Canada amounted to fully one-third of total non- 
Canadian capital. By 1926, United States investments 
equaled British, and by the close of World War II, this 
country had clearly replaced England as Canada’s chief 
supplier of capital. 

Few Canadians would deny the tremendous contribu- 
tions this capital has made to Canadian economic growth. 
New industries were formed in the postwar era that 
would otherwise have been impossible, creating jobs for 
the growing Canadian labor force. Whole new communi- 
ties were founded, particularly in the oil and mining 
regions of the West and the iron ore areas of northern 
Quebec. Canada, as a result, discovered new markets 
Table 1. Canada’s International Indebtedness 
(Billions of dollars) 
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Direct investment......... 2.3 3.6 7.3 11.8 
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Source: Canada Year Book, 1960, p. 1123. 


and, in general, prospered considerably as American 
capital continued to flow in throughout the fifties. 

Paradoxically, this source of wealth-creation has also 
become the source of one of Canada’s biggest economic 
headaches. In just ten years, from 1949 to 1959, Canada’s 
gross external liabilities increased 154 percent to a vol- 
ume of $22.6 billion (see Table 1). Our share of this 
total was no less than 75 percent. Roughly half took the 
form of direct investment, that is, funds owned and 
controlled by non-Canadians. During the 1949-59 period, 
the share of direct investment increased from 40 percent 
to 52 percent. 

Two important economic facts must be considered in 
light of these liabilities. First, capital immigration 
creates its own emigration. While sums of capital enter 
Canada as investment, other sums must inevitably leave 
the country in the form of interest and dividends. Sec- 
ond, the increasing size of direct investment in Canada’s 
total external liabilities aggravates external control over 
Canadian enterprise. The implications here transcend 
pure economics and become as well an important political 
factor in international, particularly Canadian-United 
States, relations. 

In 1957, 50 percent of Canadian manufacturing was 
owned by nonresidents, and 56 percent was subject to 
foreign control. These percentages mark an increase 
over the 1954 figures of 47 percent and 51 percent re- 
spectively. To an alarming degree, Canadians are losing 
control over their own enterprises. This fact strikes hard 
at the marrow of all nationalists—and few in Canada 
are not. The direct investment of American funds in 
Canada has literally transformed many critical Canadian 
industries into American “annexes.” 

In some industries, United States control is a fait 
accompli. For example, in 1960 United States corpora- 
tions and individuals controlled 95 percent of Canadian 
automobiles, 77 percent of Canadian rubber, 75 percent 
of petroleum, 60 percent of the Canadian electrical in- 
dustry, and 51 percent of chemicals and of mining and 
smelting. Such overwhelming control has frightened 
many in Ottawa. James E. Coyne, Governor of the Bank 
of Canada, declared last year that Canada is being 
“pushed down the road that leads to loss of any effective 
power to be masters of our own household and ultimate 
absorption in and by another.” 

Most Canadians recall the Ford deal of the 1957-58 
recession. At that time, with great numbers of Canadians 
unemployed, Communist China offered to purchase 1,000 
automobiles and trucks from Ford of Canada. This order, 
welcomed by Canadians (particularly in the auto- 
producing area), was ultimately refused. Although 
Canadian law permits nonstrategic trade with China, 
United States law forbids under penalty any United 
States corporation or its subsidiaries to trade with China. 
Canadians looked upon this as interference in Canadian 
affairs and an infringement on national sovereignty. 

On still other grounds, Canadians strongly resent 
United States control. Many think that Canadian indus- 
tries are used as a stabilizing device for our economy. 
When the United States is in recession, the argument 
runs, the parent company can, by internal corporate 
manipulations, take over its subsidiary’s market or at 
least part of its export market. By such policy, the 
United States can effectively export its unemployment to 
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Canada. Although no evidence of such action exists, the 
possibility still lurks as a potential threat to Canada’s 
economic health. 

Related to this is another problem. Subsidiaries in 
Canada are always at a disadvantage in competing with 
the parent company for external markets, since most re- 
search and development is located in the parent com- 
pany’s laboratories. Thus technological advances in 
Canada are not only dependent upon the United States, 
but invariably are introduced too late for best market 
results. 

Still another disheartening factor emerging from 
outside control is that most personnel in the upper eche- 
lons of the United States subsidiaries in Canada are 
American citizens. Canadian industries, most feel, are 
treated by the parent organization merely as a seasoning 
locale for American executives. As a result, not only is 
the upward mobility of aspiring Canadians cut short of 
the key positions, but those in control are essentially 
interested in the longer-run considerations, both in terms 
of their ultimate position and the development of the 
parent organization. These interests may not always be 
consistent with the welfare of the Canadian economy. 


Problem Two: International Balances 

In international trade, as in industrial development, 
Canada’s dependence upon the United States is substan- 
tial. Throughout the decade of the fifties, approximately 
60 percent of Canadian exports went to the United 
States. In turn approximately 70 percent of Canada’s 
total imports originated south of the border. While this 
north-south trade has been exceptionally profitable for 
Canada as well as the United States, the mere pre- 
ponderance of United States trade with Canada results 
in the fate of Canadian industry being determined by 
decisions made outside Canada. 

If the United States should cut its imports even mod- 
erately, the effect on Canadian external trade would be 
dramatic. Indeed, at this time, Canada’s important oil 
exports to the United States are a delicate matter. Cana- 
dians are having trouble keeping a foothold in the United 
States oil market in the face of the strong oil lobby in 
Washington. Other situations of this kind are not im- 
probable, considering that 82 percent of wood products 
and paper, 76 percent of nonmetallic minerals, and 66 
percent of Canadian fisheries exports are absorbed by the 
United States market. ‘Lhus the paradox in Canadian- 
United States economic relations once more emerges: 
the very lucrative trade that Canada carries on with the 
United States creates its own problem. 

Aside from the problems involved in trade with the 
United States, Canada’s external market is further en- 
dangered by our policy concerning specific world export 


Table 2. Canada’s Balance of Payments 
(Millions of dollars) 





























Transactions 1953 1955 1957 1959 
With all countries: 
Current receipts........| 5,737 | 6,072 | 6,622 | 6,859 
Current payments...... 6,180 ; 6,770 8,077 8,288 
Current account balance| —443 —698 |}—1,455 |—1,429 
With’ the United States: 
Current receipts........| 3,443 3,700 | 4,070 | 4,376 
Current payments...... 4,347 4,735 5,649 5,591 
Current account balance} —904 |—1,035 |—1,579 |—1,215 
Interest and dividends| —334 — 388 —480 —537 
Net capital movement. .| +244 +425 |+1,068 |+1,192 





Source: Canada Year Book, 1960, pp. 1050-51. 
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markets. For example, the disposal of United States 
surplus wheat significantly below world prices has drawn 
sharp criticism from Canadian farmers. 

Any loss of exports is serious for 2 country whose 
trade is unbalanced. Canadian current account deficits 
to the rest of the world soared from $443 million in 1953 
to $1,429 million in 1959 (see Table 2). To a large 
degree, this international financial deficit reflected 
Canada’s payment relations with the United States. Only 
in 1959 did Canada experience an adverse balance with 
other countries and this of course further aggravated 
the payments deficit to the United States (see chart). 

Thus, quite unmistakably, Canada’s balance of pay- 
ments is strongly affected by its relations with the United 
States. A significant percentage of the annual outflow 
of payments to the United States takes the form of 
interest and dividend payments. Not only have these 
payments increased during the 1953-59 period, but they 
have become an increasing part of the total annual 
deficits to the United States— from 36 percent in 1953 
to 44 percent in 1959. 

Behind this rise are the capital flows that have been 
singled out by Canadian economists and government 
people as one of the critical factors in Canada’s adverse 
trade balance. The last line in Table 2 shows the net 
flow of capital from the United States to Canada. This 
item has increased most sharply of all and has indeed 
made possible the large current account deficits. In 1959, 
the $1.2 billion deficit with the United States was virtually 
erased by additional investments in Canada. What is 
regarded as the unhealthy aspect of this situation is that 
the rising interest and dividend payments are relatively 
stable, sometimes called a “perpetual leakage,” whereas 
new investment is more volatile and might, under adverse 
circumstances, be cut back drastically. Furthermore, each 
year’s investment adds to the problem, since the capital 
funds from which interest and dividends derive cumulate 
year by year into an ever higher external liability. 


Solutions Put Forward in Canada 


More vigorously than ever before, Canadians are 
attempting to formulate policies that would reverse the 
trend toward increasing United States participation in 
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Canadian economic life. The task indeed seems for- 
midable. For the inroad of United States capital into 
Canada was to a large measure a response to Canadian 
overtures. Canadian legislation in the postwar period 
enticed United States dollars with attractive tax con- 
cessions. And for good reason. Without question, these 
United States funds were an instrumental factor in 
Canada’s extensive economic growth. 

Nevertheless, on both sides of the House, policies are 
being proposed as possible solutions to the problems of 
a perpetual adverse balance of trade and foreign control 
of Canadian industry. Generally, these recommendations 
take on the character of a Canadianization process. Leg- 
islation has been proposed to govern the proportion of 
Canadians on boards of directors of United States sub- 
sidiaries, to “open up” these companies to Canadian in- 
vestment in equity shares, to grant tax benefits to these 
companies if they place Canadians on their boards and 
offer equity shares to the Canadian public, and to grant 
Canadian-owned companies that compete with our sub- 
sidiaries certain tax benefits. The government has already 
increased the remittance tax rates on profits of our sub- 
sidiaries from 5 percent to 15 percent. 

Another kind of solution is being sought in diversifi- 
cation of external markets. In the autumn of 1958, Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker announced Canada’s intention to 
shift 15 percent of her external trade from the United 
States to the United Kingdom. Unfortunately, the Prime 
Minister never pointed out exactly how or when this will 
be done. Canada is now in no position to execute policy 
concerning tariff increases against United States com- 
modities lest the United States retaliate. Although such 
statements as “imports must be replaced by domestic 
production” can be heard at any political or economic 
address on Canadian-United States relations, the 
mechanics of implementing such a policy are never seri- 
ously discussed. Canadian import statistics certainly 
present no evidence of any geographical shift. 

Furthermore, the United States provides Canada with 
its most profitable export market. A shift in exports will 
result in lesser immediate gains from trade. Canada can 
of course seek new markets and expand others. But even 
here, the prospects of expanding the external market 
sufficiently to offset the preponderance of trade with the 
United States are relatively dim. 

Canada’s economic future is and will undoubtedly 
continue to be closely tied to the United States. There 
exists a deep, uneasy concern by many that “corrective” 
policies restricting United States “encroachment” on 
Canadian economic activity may kill the goose that has 
laid the golden eggs. This seems to be the concern par- 
ticularly of Canada’s Minister of Finance, Donald Flem- 
ing, who is known to be a bitter opponent of proposed 
“Canadianization” policies. While Mr. Fleming in his 
budget presentation of 1960-61 cautioned Canadians to 
save more to reduce Canada’s reliance on foreign capital, 
he ruled out such policies as import restrictions, quotas, 
and restraints on Canadian tourist spending. The Royal 
Commission Report (Gordon Report) also warns against 
unnecessary and possibly harmful restrictive policies, but 
nonetheless concedes that Canadian industries are “too 
much under foreign control.” 

Thus, even those who favor liberal and cooperative 
international economic relations are impelled to qualify 
their position. If a solution is not reached through con- 
trol, preferably arrived at by coordinated Canadian- 
United States policy, measures not at all to our liking 
are likely to be adopted sooner or later. 


International Monetary Reform 
(Continued from page 2) 


The country that enjoys a competitive advantage may 
also resist exchange adjustment. It may assert that it 
sees no evidence that wage differentials have hurt any- 
body. It may propose to eliminate wage differentials by 
bringing its own wage level up; and utilizing its advan- 
tage to impose unemployment and lack of wage progress 
on others, it may at least partly succeed in this. The 
restrictions that occur in such a situation do not work 
to its advantage, however. The real growth of both 
countries would be greater if both were contributing more 
effectively to mutual progress. 2 

There is little reason to suppose, therefore, that nec- 
essary adjustments will be made by the countries them- 
selves or by the countries and an international bank 
acting merely as banker. What is needed is a quasi- 
judicial body with substantial analytical resources. Such 
a body might function as a board of governors and 
operate not only to adjust exchange rates but to set 
policy on the pace of international credit expansion. 
What the world needs, in other words, is not just a bank, 
but also a superior governing body to oversee the bank’s 
operations, to adjudicate disputes between countries, and 
to contribute what it can to harmonizing the internal 
financial policies of the member countries. 


The Politics of Monetary Reform 


The only road to a solution is negotiation. The United 
States is fortunate at the moment in having its adverse 
balance of payments reduced to modest proportions and 
in experiencing a rebound from the recent recession 
lows. The situation is again favorable to negotiating 
changes in world monetary institutions so that they may 
afford better protection against the threat of.a liquidity 
crisis. For all we know, the respite may be brief. 

There is, of course, serious opposition to be overcome. 
In economic terms, the opposition largely takes two forms 
—the inertia of tradition and the special interests of 
those who profit by things as they are. Both are illus- 
trated by our clinging to gold. Were a satisfactory world 
monetary system established, gold could hardly remain a 
matter of serious concern. 

More important is the political opposition. Many 
assert that agreement is impossible. This argument is 
supported by pointing to the large number of countries 
involved and the diversity of conditions affecting each. 
But the real clincher is supposed to be that no country 
wants to surrender its sovereignty to an international 
agency. This really misses the point. It seems to imply 
that we must refuse to admit our unavoidable subjection 
to balance-of-payment requirements, that we must prefer 
going down at cross purposes with our world neighbors 
to recognizing the need for cooperation. What is pro- 
posed is not a surrender of sovereignty, but an agreement 
for mutual benefit, and it should be as broad as possible, 
preferably on a world, and not just a Western or “free 
world,” basis. 

Others say we must wait until an emergency develops 
before we can hope to get action. Actually, we have the 
portents of emergency before us. It is less than a year 
since the threat to the dollar was made visible to all. 
Permitting such conditions to recur may preclude a 
rational solution. Although we may wish not to disturb 
shaky political relations, it is better to take constructive 
action now than to try to repair a breakdown in an 
atmosphere of crisis and recrimination. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Leaders in Retailing 


Business Week recently reported a list of the top 20 
retailers in the country for 1960. The Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Tea Company continued to lead all other retail 
companies in sales, its total approximating $5 billion. 
Sears, Roebuck and Company was second, with sales 
amounting to $4 billion. Eight of the companies had sales 
of $1 billion or more, compared with six in 1959 and 
only four in 1950. Eleven of the top 20 retailers are 
supermarket chains, up from only seven in 1950. 

Despite the recession during the latter part of 1960, 
only three of the top 20 retail companies failed to show 
increases in sales from the previous year. American 
Stores had the greatest percentage increase in total sales, 
having gained 14 percent from their 1959 level. They 
were followed by W. T. Grant (7 percent) and Winn- 
Dixie (6 percent). 

Although nearly all of the top 20 retailers experienced 
an increase in sales in 1960, three-fourths of the com- 
panies showed decreases in earnings from their 1959 
levels, with profits of Montgomery Ward falling 51 
percent. Earnings of Colonial Stores and W. T. Grant 
were down 28 percent and 25 percent respectively. 
American Stores had the largest increase in earnings, 16 
percent, followed by A & P with 9 percent. 


Teachers’ Salaries and School Enrollment 


According to the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the average salary paid to teachers of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the United States 
amounted to $5,200 for the 1960-61 school year. As is 
shown in the accompanying chart, average salaries varied 
considerably among the selected states. Public school 
teachers in California were the highest paid in the nation 


AVERAGE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
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with an average of $6,700 per school year. The lowest 
average salary, $3,400, was received by teachers in 
Mississippi. Only in the states of California, Alaska, 
and New York were average salaries higher than $6,000 
per school year. There were eight states, located mostly 
in the South and in the Plains States, where teachers’ 
salaries were less than $4,000 per school year. 

About 5 percent of the 36 million pupils enrolled in 
public schools in the fall of 1960 were in excess of the 
schools’ normal capacity of 25 to 30 pupils per classroom. 
The number of pupils in excess of normal capacity is 
defined as the number exceeding those that can be .ac- 
commodated without multiple sessions in the instruction 
rooms. The percentage of pupils in excess of the schools’ 
normal capacity ranged from less than 2 percent in 
California, Indiana, and Oregon to 12 percent and 18 
percent in Alaska and Alabama respectively. 


Components of Population Change 


Data collected in the 1960 Census of Population indi- 
cate that between 1950 and 1960 all 50 states and the 
District of Columbia had an excess of births over deaths, 
but over half of them lost population through net out- 
migration. However, only the states of West Virginia, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi, and the District of Columbia 
declined in total population during the decade. 

About 80 percent of the states had a rate of natural 
increase falling between 14 and 21 percent of their 1950 
population, with the highest rates of increase generally 
found in the Deep South and in the Mountain States. 

The range of net migration rates varied widely 
during the decade from a net out-migration equal to 23 
percent of the 1950 population in Arkansas to a net in- 
migration of 58 percent in Florida. Ten states had net 
migration gains in excess of 10 percent, whereas nine 
states and the District of Columbia showed net losses of 
10 percent or more. 

In the past decade, migrants have tended to leave 
the Deep South, the Great Plains, the Appalachians, and 
northern New England. They have moved to the mid- 
Atlantic seaboard, the Pacific Coast, the Southwest, 
Florida, and Alaska. 


Residential Upkeep and Improvement 


According to estimates recently released by the 
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Bureau of the Census, Americans spent slightly over $13 
billion for the upkeep and improvement of dwelling 
places in 1960. At the same time, about $18 billion was 
spent for new construction of housing units, bringing 
the total expenditure for all residential building and 
maintenance to $31 billion in 1960. 

Owner-occupiers of single-family houses expended 
about $7.9 billion on upkeep and improvement, or about 
60 percent of the year’s total for all residential properties. 
Expenditures of all other owners totaled $4.8 billion, and 
renters provided nearly $400 million. 

The average expenditure for upkeep and improve- 
ments for single-family houses amounted to $283, com- 
pared with an average of about $300 by all property 
owners. Although owners of multi-unit properties gen- 
erally reported larger expenditures per building than 
those with one-family properties, the average amount 
spent per housing unit was much smaller. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Chicago Industrial Movements 

The Department of City Planning in Chicago has re- 
leased the third in a series of economic studies on Chi- 
cago development titled IJndustrial Movements and 
Expansion, 1947-1957. This report is concerned with the 
movement and expansion of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Chicago and the surrounding metropolitan area. 
Its purpose is to examine the magnitude and the direction 
of industrial movements during the 1l-year period and 
to study the economic and land-use problems which arise 
as a consequence of this movement. 

The study reveals that during the 1l-year period 550 
new plants were located in Chicago and the facilities of 
825 establishments were enlarged. During the same time, 
however, 590 establishments were moved out of the 
city —555 relocated in the metropolitan area outside 
Chicago and 35 left the Chicago metropolitan area 
completely. 

The study concludes that although it is not possible 
to assign specific weight to any single cause for the 
movement of industry out of Chicago to the suburban 
area, high land costs in Chicago in relation to land 
required by modern production techniques are a major 
determinant. Also mentioned as likely determinants are 
the shift in population toward the suburban area, addi- 
tional transportation facilities, and urban renewal 
projects. 


Crop Yields in 1960 


According to the Illinois Co-operative Crop Reporting 
Service, Illinois farmers produced a record corn crop of 
697 million bushels in 1960, despite adverse weather and 
a late harvest. This was about 4 percent above the 
previous record production of 673 million bushels in 
1959. Last year’s soybean crop amounted to 129 million 
bushels, 4 percent above the 1959 production but still 9 
percent under the record set in 1958. Wheat production 
was put at 46 million bushels, compared with 43 million 
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nances in 1960. 


bushels in 1959. The oat harvest of 92 million bushels 
was the lowest since 1934, with the exception of the 1959 
crop of 90 million bushels. 

The farmers in the northern half of the State pro- 
duced about 70 percent of the 1960 corn crop and nearly 
90 percent of the oat yield. The southern half of the 
State produced nearly 70 percent of the wheat crop. 
Fifty-five counties in the central part of the State ac- 
counted for about 75 percent of the soybean production, 

McLean County farmers continued to lead in corn 
production with 27 million bushels and took over first 
place in oat production with 4.6 million bushels. Cham- 
paign County, which has been steadily increasing its soy- 
bean production, led all other counties in the State with 
5.4 million bushels. St. Clair County was first in wheat 
production with 1.8 million bushels. 


County Zoning Guide Published 


A manual by James E. Lee entitled A Guide for 
County Zoning Administrators in Illinois has been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Community Planning, University 
of Illinois. This manual is intended to clarify desirable 
administrative zoning practices. Its purpose is to state 
what zoning should be concerned with and how zoning 
ordinances ought to be administered in order to be effec- 
tive and useful instruments of public policy. -Although it 
is primarily directed to people in counties which have 
already adopted county zoning, those interested in getting 
zoning established in their respective counties will find 
the discussion useful. 

The manual indicates that zoning is important in any 
county, but it has special application in those counties 
which are experiencing rapid development in the fringe 
areas around their cities and villages. If this develop- 
ment goes uncontrolled, public expense will increase, and 
waste and disfigurement of the community can easily 
arise. County governments will find it advantageous to 
set up standards for buildings and for land development. 
Planning and zonirig can serve to make public and pri- 
vate investment more secure by assuring that newly 
developed areas are properly located and 
streets, drainage, schools, and recreational facilities that 
are economical to build and maintain. 


Staie’s Tax Receipts Up 


State tax receipts in Illinois were at a record high of 
$836 million in fiscal 1960. This sum was 13 percent 
higher than in fiscal 1959. All major taxes contributed 
to this rise, with the exception of property tax collec- 
tions, which dropped 17 percent from 1959. The largest 
percentage increase occurred in the general sales and 
gross receipts taxes, which advanced 22 percent. This 
was due primarily to the hike in the sales tax rate from 
2.5 cents to 3.0 cents, which took effect on July 1, 1959. 
The next largest increase was in receipts from the 
selective sales and gross receipts taxes —levies placed 
on particular commodities or services such as motor fuels, 
tobacco, and public utilities—with an increase of 7 
percent. 

From the accompanying chart, it can be observed that 
about three-fourths of Illinois tax revenues in fiscal 1960 
were derived from general and selective sales taxes. 
Automobile owners supplied 30 percent of the state’s tax 
revenue in the form of motor fuel taxes, motor vehicle 
registration fees, and operators’ license fees. 
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Apr., 1960. 


“{Mar., 1961... 
‘\Apr., 1960.. 





Mar., 1961. . .| 


Apr., 1960. 


{Mar., 1961... 
‘\Apr., 1960. . 


Apr., 1960... 





Building 
Permits! 
(000) 
$45 347" 
—14.0 
+ 18.4 
$32 ,479 
—17.3 
+17.5 
$ 881 
—60.3 
—40 .2 
$ 374 
35 7 
—3.4 
$ 483 
+88 7 
—13.9 
$ 643 
+576.8 
+703 .8 
$ 1,165 
+15.7 
—25.2 
$ 841 
—64.6 
—18 4 
$ 720 
+814 
—16.4 
$ 468 
—§1.0 
+22.8 
$ 363 
+1792 
—28.5 
$ 547 
+2295 
—31.9 
$ 196 
—53.2 
—5] 5 
$ 2,547 
+8§ 7 
+ 355.6 
S$ 372 
+-745.5 
+35. 3 
$ 2,412 
+167 .4 
+1099 
$ 241 
-25 .6 
—0.6 
$ 514 
6.5 
+JOS8 1 
$ 101 
—41.3 
—22.3 


April, 196 





Electric 
Power Con- 
sumption? 
(000 kwh) 
1,218 ,402* 

—4.2 
+0.5 


886 ,382 


n.a. 
Nea. 


N.a,. 








COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 








Estimated 
Retail 
Sales* 


(000) 


Depart- 
ment Store 
‘ Sales* 





$534 ,787* 
+11.8 
—3.8 


$388 , 388 
+12.1 
—3.5 





$16,292 
—18.5 
—2.8 


$12 ,682 
+15 .1 


+7.6 


$ 8,709 
+21.0 
+6.8 | 





N.a. 


+12 


N.a. 


Nn.a. 








Bank 
Debits* 
(000,000) 


$19,290" 
—9 8 
+82 


$17 ,892 





® Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. © Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 





Postal 
Receipts® 
(000) 
$17 , 383" 
—2.5 
—6.4 
$15 ,056 
—2.5 
—7.8 
$ 168 
+7.0 
—1.4 
$ 144 
+12.5 
+23 .3 
$ 116 
+0.0 
+14.3 
$ 68 
—20.3 
—17.1 
$ 181 
—2.2 
—3.3 
$ 269 
ey 
—2.1 
$ 139 
—6.7 
+26.5 
$ 145 
+86 
+14.9 
$ 83 
+24.4 
+10.5 
$ 139 
+3.9 
+01 
$ 46 
+0.3 
—10.6 
$ 292 
—7.2 
—3.0 
$ 76 
—2.1 
+2.9 
$ 302 
—14.1 
+8.7 
S$ 7 
~—- 
8.3 
$ 36 
—17.2 
ante 
$ 50 
—3.8 
+12.0 


Sources: ! Local sources. Data include federal construction projects. ? Local power companies. 4 Illinois Department of Revenue. 
Data are for March, 1961. Comparisons relate to February, 1961, and March, 1960. * Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks 
in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales percentages rounded by original sources. * Local post 
office reports. Four-week accounting periods ending April 28, 1961, and April 29, 1960. 


[11] 
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